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LATE  NEWS 


The  Government  of  Turkey  on  July  31 ,  1951 ,  estimated  the  1951-52 
cotton  crop  at  827,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  ^7  percent  above  the 
562,000  bales  produced  in  1950-51,  and  considerably  above  previous 
estimates  of  700,000  bales  for  the  current  season's  crop.    If  the 
827,000-bale  production  is  attained,  the  yield  on  the  1,350,000  acres 
planted  to  cotton  would  average  almost  295  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 
This  compares  with  a  3 -year  average  yield  of  2kh  pounds  in  the  period 
19^-8~49/l 950-51  and  2&7. pounds  in  19^9-50,  the  high  of  the  same  3  years. 


The  Government  of  India  has  established  an  export  quota  of  3,000 
long  tons  of  hard  cotton  waste  to  be  allocated  for  shipment  during 
July-December  1951  to  destinations  other  than  Pakistan,    This  compares 
with  the  quota .of  3,500  long  tons  of  hard  waste  for  export  during  the 
first  half  of  1951^    Soft  cotton  waste,  on  the  other  hand,  will  continue 
to  be  free  from  export  control,  with  the  exception  of  consignments  of 

sliver  waste,  roving  waste,  bondas ,  and  ends,  . 

(Continued  on  page  209) 
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JULY  1  GRAIN  STOCKS  AGAIN  LARGE 

Grain  stocks  in  the  four  principal  exporting  countries  on  July  1,  1951 
were  considerably  above  average  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Total  stocks 
of  the  five  grains  under  consideration;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  corn 
are  tentatively  estimated  at  75  million  short  tons,  slightly  larger  than 
the  July  1  stocks  of  about  73,6  million  tons  for  the  past  2  years.  The 
current  stocks  appear  about  k-0  percent  above  the  19^5-^9  average  and  more 
than  70  percent  above  the  small  I9I+8  stocks. 

Changes  from  a  year  ago  were  largest  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
countries,  where  reductions  in  United  States  stocks  were  more  than  offset 
by  increased  holdings  of  grain  in  Canada,    The  increase  in  wheat  stocks 
in  Canada  was  especially  marked,  reflecting  the  unusually  large  proportion 
of  lower  grades  in  the  1950  harvest,    Argentine  stocks  show  some  increase 
mainly  because  of  somewhat  larger  corn  stocks  than  the  very  low  level  of 
a  year  ago.    Even  with  that  increase,  however,  corn  stocks  there  were  still 
only  about  half  the  19^5-^9  average,    A  slight  decline  is  noted  in 
Australia's  stocks,  principally  in  wheat, 

A  large  part  of  the  substantial  increase  over  the  average  period  was 
in  the  United  States,  both  corn  and  wheat  stocks  there  being  well  above 
the  relatively  low  19^5-^9  level.    Some  increase  is  also  noted  for  Canada 
and  Australia,  but  the  Argentine  stocks  were  somewhat  below  average  because 
of  substantial  decreases  in  both  wheat  and  corn. 

Of  the  75  million  tons  of  grain  estimated  on  hand  July  1,  about  55 
million,  or  73  percent,  of  the  total  stocks  were  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  basis  of  the  preliminary  estimates,    Last  year  the  United  States 
represented  an  even  larger  proportion,  79  percent  of  the  total  compared  with 
6l  percent  in  19^5-^9.    Of  the  remainder,  Canada  accounted  for  Ik  -percent 
and  Argentina  and  Australia  9  and  h  percent,  respectively  of  current  stocks, 
The  low  level  in  Argentina  contrasts  with  that  country's  position  in  19^5-^9 
when  20  percent  of  total  stocks  on  July  1  were  held  by  that  country. 

A  distinction  should  be  noted  between  grain  stocks  in  the  two  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  and  tho&e  .in  Argentina  and  Australia,    Stocks  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  are  mid-season  supplies  and  thus  include  grain 
for  domestic  use  and  for  export  up  to  the  beginning  of  their  new  crop  season 
(December  1  for  small  grains  and  April  1  for  corn).    In  the  United  States 
July  1  stocks  of  small  grains  represent  actual  carry-over  into  the  new 
marketing  season,  and  with  only  3  months  to  the  end  of  the  corn  marketing 
year.    In  Canada  the  new  crop  year  begins  on  August  1,  thus  stocks  in  those 
two  countries  approximate  the  year-end  carryover  of  small  grains  in  North 
America, 

Considering  the  grains  separately,  total  stocks  of  wheat  show  a  slight 
increase  and  rye  shows  no  change  from  last  year.    Barley  and  oats  stocks  were 
substantially  increased  from  those  of  July  1950,  but  the  decrease  in  corn 
stocks  largely  offsets  those  gains.    On  a  regional  basis,  a  number  of  changes 
are  apparent. 
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Grains:    Estimated  stocks  in.  the  principal  exporting  countries,' 
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1/  Preliminary  estimates, 
2/  As  reported  in  "bushels  of  34  pounds, 
3/  Production  small  and  remaining  stocks  believed  negligible. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics,  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  or  other  information. 
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In  tHe  United  States  grain  stocks  were  3.8  million  short  tons  less  than  on 
July  1,  1950.    The  reduction  in  corn  stocks  is  the  outstanding  Change.  Current 
stocks  of  1,270  million  bushels  were  153  million  "bushels  less  than  the  record 
stocks  a  year  earlier.    They  were,  .however,  almost;up  to  the  stocks  remaining 
on  July  1,  19^-9  from  the  record  19^8  corn  crop.    More  than  a  third  of  the 
stocks  were  in  off -farm  positions,.    The.  unusually  large  off -farm  stocks  re- 
flect the  large  holdings  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,    Small  reductions" 
were  reported  for  wheat  and  rye.    Wheat  stocks  were  still,  however,  considerably 
above  average.    Barley  and  oat  stocks  were  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  for  oats 
were  the  largest  of  record. 

Total  grain  stocks  in  Canada  were  estimated  at  10.6  million  short  tons  on 
July  1.    This  high  level,  contrasting  with  last  year's  figure  of  6.3  million 
tons  and  the  19^5-^9  average  of  7,5  million  tons  is  caused  principally  by  the  . 
large  wheat  stocks.    The  estimated  July  1  stocks  of  225  million  bushels  of  wheat \ 
are  the  largest  since  19^5 «    Substantial  increases  are  also  reported  in  barley 
and  oat  stocks.    Crops  of  all  three  grains  were  large  last  year.    Exports  of 
wheat  in  1950-51  from  the  large  crop  of  h62  million  bushels  were  little  larger 
than  the  exports  from  the  previous  harvest  of  371  million  bushels. 

If  the  present  production  prospects  materialize,  the  wheat  supply  for  the 
marketing  season  beginning  August  1  will  be  about  750  million  bushels,  one  of 
the  largest  supplies  of  record.    This  would  leave  more  than  600  million  bushels 
available  for  export  or  carryover,  after  supplying  normal ^domestic  requirements. 
Carryover  during  the  past  5  years  has. averaged  about  90  million  bushels. 

If  the  increase  in  Canada's  crop  is  as  large  as  forecast  the  wheat  supply  in 
Worth  America  would  total  around  2,2  billion  bushels,  the  largest  since  19^3. 
This  Would  be  about  13 0  million  bushels  larger  than  the  supply  last  year,  but 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  record  of  2.6  billion  in  19^2.    The  prospective  total 
would  provide  more  than  1.2  billion  bushels  for  export  or  carryover  after' provid-  , 
ing  normal  consumption  needs.    Limitations  of  transportation  in  Canada,  however, 
both  rail  and  lake,' will  restrict  the  quantity  that  may  be  exported  during  the 
1951-52  season  below  the , indicated  availability.    Supplies  of  barley  and  oats  in 
North  America  show  an  increase  over  the  large  supplies  of  a  year  ago  and  should 
provide  a  considerable  surplus  available  for  export, 

Since  this  is  a  midseas on  period  for  small  grains  in  Argentina,  no  official  . 
estimate  is  made  on  this  basis.    Best  information  available  indicates  some  in- 
crease over  the  very  low  level  of  a  year  ago,  though  it  is  still  considerably 
below  average.    The  increase  over  a  year  ago  is  chiefly  in  corn  stocks,  which  at 
95  million  bushels,  compare  with  the  very  small  stocks  of  35  million  remaining 
July  1050,    Stocks,  at  the  estimated  figure,  are  still  only  about  half  the  av- 
erage for  19^-5 -^9»    Some  increase  in  barley  stocks  and  in  rye  are  offset  by 
smaller  stocks  of  wheat  and  oats. 

Grain  stocks  in  Australia  were  less  than  those  of  July  1950  but  were  still 
above  average.    Wheat,  the  only  grain  of  real  significance  in  that  country,  was 
estimated  at  95  million  bushels  compared  with  120  million  a  year  earlier  and  the 
19^5-^9  average  of  75  million  bushels, --"By  Judith  E.  Downey,  based  in  part  upon 
U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports." 
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UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  AGRIG ULTUPAL  PRODUCTS  DURING  JUNE.  195 1  l/ 

United  States  agricultural  exports  in  June  1951,  the  last  month  of  the 
fiscal  year  1950-51,  amounted  in  value  to  $3O9,887,0OOr    During  the  same  month  a 
year  ago  these  exports  valued  at  $262,368,000,    The  country's  exports  of  all 
commodities,  agricultural  as  well  as  nonagricultural,  were  valued  at  $1,278,6^9,006 
during  the  month  under  review,  against  $866,366,000  in  June  1950,  Agricultural 
products  constituted  2k  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  30  percent  in  June  a 
year  ago. 

On  a  value  "basis,  wheat  and  flour  continued  as  the  nation's  most  important 
agricultural  export,  with  shipments  for  the  month  valued  at  $96,071,OOOe  This 
represented  an  increase  of : 135  percent  over  the  $40, 919,000  worth  exposed  in  June 
last  year,    Cotton  continued  in  second  place,  but  with  exports  valued  at  only 
$50,206,000,  a  reduction  of  6l  percent  from  the  $127,239,000  worth  shipped  abroad 
in  June  1950.    Third  position  during  June  was  taken  by  soybeans  and  soybean  oil, 
the  combined  exports  of  which  were  valued  at         4-12,000  -  7  times  last  June's 
figure  of  3,514, 000. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  a  comparison  of  June  1951  exports  with  those  for 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,,  reveals  large  increases  in  exports  of  butter,  cheese, 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  pork,  lard,  grapefruit  and  oranges,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  wheat,  soybeans,,  soybean  flour,  and  soybean  oil,  field  and.  garden  seeds, 
tobacco,  and  dried  beans.    On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  show  large  reductions 
in  exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  beef  and  veal,  tallow,  cotton,  prunes, 
raisins,  canned  fruits,  rioe,  and  white  potatoes. 

Agricultural  imports  during  June  1951  were  valued  at  $'+27,l6l,000  compared 
with  $289,^68,000  in  June  last  year,  an  increase  of  48  percent.,  Imports  of  all 
commodities,  both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural,  were  valued  at  $914,314,000 
during  the  month  under  review  against  $680,836,000  in  June  a  year  ago,  an  in- 
crease of  3^  percent.  Agricultural  products  constituted  kj  percent  of  the  June 
1951  imports  compared  with  43  percent. in  June  last  year,  A3  usual,  the  commod- 
ities heading  the  list  were  coffee,  wool,  rubber,  and  sugar. 

On  a  quantitative  basis,  a  comparison  of . the  June  1951  imports  with  those 
for  June  1950,  reveals  large  increases  in  imports  of  coffee,  cotton,  jute,  apples, 
and  hops  but  most  other  products  show  large  reductions.    Especially  large  reduc- 
tions are  shown  for  cattle,  rubber,  cocoa,  or  cacao  beans,  molasses,  castor  beans, 
carpet  wool,  tung  oil,  copra  and  coconut  oil,  .hides  and  skins,  and  tea. 

On  balance,  United  States. imports  of  agricultural  products  during  Juno  1951 
exceeded  the  value  of  agricultural;  exports  by  $117,274, 000 „    During  the  same  ■ 
month  a  year  ago,  agricultural  imports  exceeded  agricultural  exports  in  value  by 

only  $27,100,000,  

l/  Fuller  details  than  presented  in  thi3  summary  will  be  published  in  United 
States  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products  f?r  Juno  1951,  available  on 
request  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States  Depart-  ' 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C 
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UNITED  STATES:     Summary  of  exports,  domeBtic,  of  selected 
agricultural  products,  during   Jnne  TQ50  and  1QR1  


Commodity  exported 

Unit 

:  Quantity 

!  Value 

:  mo 

i — iaso  

i  1951— 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

: Thousands 

: Thousands 

:  1,000 
:  dollars 

1,000 
:  dollars 

Butter 

Cheese  

Milk,  condensed  •  

Milk,  whole,  dried   

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  

Milk,  evaporated   

Eg^s ,  dried   

Beef  and  veal,  total  \J   

Pork,  total  £/   

Horse  meat   

Lard  (including  neutral)   

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Cotton, unmfd.excl.  linters  (480  lb.). 

Apples,  fresh   

Grapefruit,  fresh   

Oranges,  fresh   

Pears,  fresh  „.  

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants  «,  

Fruits,  canned  

Fruit  juices   .  ■«   

Barley,  grain  (48  lb.)   

Barley  malt  (34  lb.)  

Corn,  grain  (56  lb.)  

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)   

Rice,  milled,  brown,  etc  

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)  

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 

Flour,  other  (100  lb.)  

Hops   .  

Peanuts,  shelled  ...........  

Soybeans  (except  canned)  .....  

Soybean  oil,  crude  end  rpfined   

Soybean  flour .............. 

Seeds,  field  and  garden  ... 
Tobacco,  bright  flue-cured 

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   

Beans,  dried   , 

Peas,  dried   

Potatoes,  white   

Vegetables,  canned   

Total  above   

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc. 
Other  agricultural  products  .. 

Total  agricultural  ....... 


*  •  •  •  o 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Gal. 
Bu. 
Bu. 
:  Bu. 
:  Bu. 
:  Lb. 
t  Bu. 
:  Bag. 
:  Bag 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
;  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb.: 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


316 
536 
U65 
6,118 

16,79^ 
16,905 

7,123 
1,990 
3,851 

i,34o 
38,855 
5^,5«5 

771 
3.715 

6,926 

57.97}* 
3l4 

9.731 
18,808 
6,092 

1,59^ 
106 

255 
6,607 

67,3*2 

17,635 

1.253 
402 

9.827 
21,965 
100 
332 
12,220 
9.917 
6,559 
2,888 
HO,865 


7,^19 
7,180 
5,664 
6,301 

12,939 
32,587 
6,714 
3U8 
6,113 
2,219 
67,886 

23,352 

211 
4,283 

10,971 
69.7^8 
59 
1,484 
2,474 

3.871 
2,229 
2,685 
452 
6,858 
7.201 
11,576 
39,469 
902 
187 
409 

l42» 
109,528 

78,573 
465 
935 

16, 884 
9,602 

21,612 

1,{*59 
35,^78 


Total  all  commodities 


■  1 1 «  ma 


228,195 ! 

3,395 
30.778' 

271.819 

1.323 

l6.74«5 

t       :  : 
•       #  ■ 

262,368! 
866.166 ' 

309.887 

1.278.64°, 

215 

220 
100 

2,908 
*,754 

1,981 
376 
662 

1,006 

>  135 
4,809 

4,056 

127.239 
237 
338 
2,504 
24 
634: 
894 

835 
1,470 
122 
597 
10,565 
1,133 
^,747 
34,176 
4,690 
2,053 
503 
15 

517  : 
2,997 
5 

120 
5,878 
5.1^ 

475 

765 
1.119 


5.933 
3.063 
I.267 
3.821 

1,515 
4,918 

4,848 

17f 
2,256 

24s 
13,494 
3,976 

50,206 
247 
394 
2,660 
8 

278 
450 
660 

1,763 
4,036 
1,161 
13,290 
10,066 
1,196 
90,452 
4,472 
1,147 
380 
42 
6,355 
18,057 
27 
251 
10,301 
5,082 
1,484 

109 
921 


1/  Product  weight. 
Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Summary  of  imports  for  consumption 
of  selected  agricultural  products  during  June  1950  and  1951 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTARY 

:Unit 

:  Quantity 

:  Value 

:  1950 

'  1951 

:  1950 

mi 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

: Thousands 

' Thousands 

:  1,000 
:  dollars 

i  1,000 
:  dollare 

June 


•  •••>•< 

etc. 


•••••••• 


Cattle,  dutiable   

Cattle,  free  (for  "breeding) 
Casein  and  lactarene  

0}l©©S6  ••••••••••••••••••••• 

Hides  and  skins  

Beef  canned,  incl.  corned  .. 
Wool,  unmfd.excl.  free,  etc. 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Cotton, unmf d. .excl.linters  (480  lb.) 
Jute  and  Jute  butts, unmf d.(2,240  lb.) 
Apples,  green  or  ripe  (50  lb.) 

Olives  in  brine   

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved 
Barley  malt  .... 

Hop  8   

Almonds,  shelled 

Brazil  or  cream  nuts,  not  shelled 
Cashew  nuts  .......... 

Coconut  meat,  shredded 
Castor  beans 

Copra   

Flaxseed  (56  lb.) 

Coconut  oil   

Palm  oil   

Tung  oil   

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.) 
Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 
Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf 
Tobacco,  other  leaf  ... 

Potatoes,  white   

Tomatoes,  natural  state   

COMPLEMENTARY 
Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond  . ... 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas  

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)  . 
Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  

Spices  (complementary)   

Sieal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.) 
Rubber ,  crude   

Total  above  

Other  agricultural  products  ... 

Total  agricultural  products 


•  •  •  o  • 


No. 
No. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 

Bale 
Ton 

Bu. 
Gal. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bu.: 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ton 
Gal. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Lb. 
:  Ton 
:  Lb. 

• 

: 


2 

5,064 

M55 
28, 060 
10,411 
30,383 

1 

5 
8 

1,148 
9,308 
8,167 

1,555 
5,291 
13,684 
25,4i4 

52,127 
0 

9.724 

5,975 
10,278 

300 
44,873 
5,916 
1,107 
17,305 
38 


17 

2 

3,349 
2,757 
23,208 

12.237 
35,407 

IS 
16 

33 
870 

11,031 
7,829 
269 
190 
2,032 
3,528 
8,994 
12,769 
43.432 
0 

7,018 

6,5 

301 
33.^76 
6,4o4 

891 

25.430 

108 


653 
695 
2,136 
11,700 
3.500 
19,4l4 

198 
1,254 
25 
1.803 
1,034 

432 

1/ 

29 
224 

1.595 
2,220 

1,W 
4,692 

0 

1,296 
6i4 
2,080 

31.109 
2,465 

4,079 
1,702 
312 

9 


Total  all  commodities   t 

1/  Less  than  500, 
Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


:     24,817 : 

8,598; 

11,615  : 

9.726 

h  5,388: 
:  128,888: 

:  78,711  ! 
:  9,745 ! 
:  4,680  : 
:  10  : 
:  174.442  : 

4,794' 
173.060: 
53.168' 
5.704: 
5.208  : 
12  : 
126T8l6  : 

5.774' 
56,374 

18,173  : 
4,229  ' 
4,280  ' 
2,672  : 

5,364 
89.699 
19.007 
2,745 
4,800 

5.177 
69.^69 

:  : 

241,060  s 
48.1*08  : 

359.105 
68.056 

289,468  : 

427,161 

680.8^6  : 

914.314  _ 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


LIVESTOCK  AMD  ANIMAL  PRODUCE'S 

.     THE  CURRENT  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  ;.   ' 

SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Livestock  numbers,  especially  hogs,  have  continued  to  increase  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1951,  tut  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  has  declined. 
According  to  William  Kling,  American  Embassy,  London,  feed  supplies  have 
not  been  as  great  as  earlier  anticipated,  but  are  still  adequate  for  ex- 
isting livestock.    There  is  some- uncertainty  as  to  future  supplies  of 
feed,  and  the  United  Kingdom's  dependence  on  imports  explains  its  desire 
to  maintain  trade  and  shipments  from  the  Soviet  Union.    Meat  production 
increased  in  1950  compared  with  19^9;  however,  production  of  mutton,  lamb, 
and  beef  in  the  first  half  of  1951  was  below,  expectations.    Pigmeat  produc- 
tion increased  substantially  and  there  was  some  diversion  from  bacon  to 
pork  utilization  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  other  types  of  fresh  meat. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  improving  slaughter  facilities.    As  a  result  of 
the  termination  of  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  shipments,  as  well  as  lower 
shipments  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  fresh  meat  consumption  in  the 
first  half  of  1951  was  only  about  half  the  level  in  1950,    This  decline, 
was  offset  in  part  by  increased  imports,  production,  and  consumption  of 
bacon,  ham,  and  canned  meats.    Consumption  should  improve  in  the  last  half 
of  1951  with  the  resumption  of  South  American  shipments  and  probably  high- 
er domestic  slaughter.    Current  meat  stocks  are  probably  very  low. 

The  Government  is  attempting  to  increase  domestic  meat  production 
because  of  the  general  shortage  and  import  difficulties  and  has  announced 
substantially  higher  prices  for  meat  animals  in  1951-52*    As  a  result  of 
these  increases  and  higher  import  prices,  retail  prices  have  also  been 
increased,  adding  to  rising  living  costs,    Britain  may  have  to  pay  higher 
than  accustomed  prices  for  imports  in  the  next  few  years  and  supplies  will 
be  inadequate  for  derationing  if  price  controls  are  continued, 

DANISH  MEAT 

OUTPUT    .  ... 

Meat  production  in  Denmark  during  the  first  half  of  1951  increased 
substantially  when  oompared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year, 
The  generally  favorable  growing  and  feeding  conditions  of  the  past  few 
years  allowed  a  greater  livestock  population  and  a  larger  slaughter,  . 
Cumulative  production  of  beef  and  veal  for  the  first  six  months  of  1951 
totaled  96,900  metric  tons  (211*  million  pounds)  and  exceeded  that  of  the 
same  period  of  1950  by  23  percent.    Total  beef  and  veal  output  forecast 
for  1951  is  175,000  metric  tons  (386  million  pounds). 
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DENMARK:  --Meat-Production  for  January-June  1951 

and  forecast  for  year  1951,  with,  compar ison. 


Item 

:  January  - 

June 

• 

0 

;  1950 

f  1951 

:  1950 

» 
• 

* 

Beef  and  veal,  incl.a  edible 
offal 

Pork,  including  edible  offal 
Mutton  and  lamb 


 Total 

l/  Preliminary, 


Million 
pounds 


173 

390 
1,5 


Million 
pounds 

21k 

k8l 
1.1 


565 


696 


Million 
pounds 


573 
781 


1157 


Forecast 


:  Million 

•  Poun3-8 
t 

336 

338' 
2 


Source:    Danish.  Statistical  Department 

.Production  of  pork  for  the  first  semester  of  1951  amounted  to  218,300 
metric  tons  (kQl  million  pounds)  and  surpassed  that  for  the  comparable 
period  last  year  by  41,100  metric  tons  (91  million  pounds)  or  23  percent. 
Total  pork  output  for  1951  is  forecast  at  near. 380,000  metric  tons 
(838  million  pounds). 


SEED 

MEADOW -FESCUE  ACREAGE 
SMALLER  IN  DENMARK 

The  1951  acreage  of  meadow -fescue  seed  in  Denmark  has  been  forecast 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  that  country  at  11,683  acres,  according 
to  the  American  Embassy,  Copenhagen,    This  is  9  percent  smaller  than  the 
12,829  acres  harvested  in  1950,  but  1+  percent  larger  than  the  1945-49 
average  of  11,216  acres^    This  yearrs  yield  in  Denmark  is  reported  to  be 
about  average,  or  580  pounds  per  acre.    With  a  yield  of  that  size, 
approximately  6,776,000  pounds  of  meadow-fescue  seed  would  be  produced 
this  year,  compared  with  6,867,000  pounds  in  1950  and  the  5 -year' average 
of  6,01+3,690  pounds. 
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TOBACCO 

GREECE  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  SLIGHTLY 
HIGHER ;  CONSUMPTION  LOWER 

Greece  tobacco  exports  during  the  first  five"  months  (January-May  1951) 
were  slightly  ahove  the  corresponding''1950  period,  according  to  J.G, 
Diamond,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Athens.    Consumption  of 
tobacco,  almost  entirely  ;cigarettes,  during  January-May  1951  was  nearly 
4  percent  below  the  same  1950  period.    "  - 

The  country's  tobacco  exports  during  the  first  5  months  of  1951 
totaled  32:4  million  pounds,  compared  with  32.2  million  pounds  during 
the  same  1950  period.    France,  the  largest  1951  export  outlet,,  took 
7.2  million  pounds;  Western  Germany,  the]  second  most  important  outlet, 
took  7.0  million  pounds;  the  United  States  ranked  third>  with  4.5.  million; 
Italy,  fourth,  with  3,8  million;  and  Austria >  fifth,  with  2.5  million 
pounds.    Other  countries  taking  Greek  tobacco  during  this  period  inoluded 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Denmark^  Sweden,  'Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Finland. 

Consumption  of  tobacco  during  the  first  5  months  of  1951  totaled  8.5 
million  pounds,  compared  with  8.8  during  the  comparable  1950  period.  The 
tobacco  consumed  during  this  period  (January-May  ,1951)  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  domestically  produced  leaf;  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
American -made- cigarettes  entered  Greek  trade  channels  clandestinely.  Al- 
though the  decline  in  consumption  is  comparatively  small,'- it  is,  neverthe- 
less, significant  inasmuch  as  it  reverses  an  uninterrupted  upward  trend  in 
consumption  since  1945  • 


"•'  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

UNITED  STATES  1950-51  : 
COFFEE  IMPORTS  HIGHER 

Coffee  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1950-51  (July  to  June) 
increased  9  percent  in  quantity  and  57  percent  in  value  over.  I9U9-5O 
imports,  according  to  records  of  the  Census.. Bureau.    The' United  States 
imported  21.2  million  bags  of  green  coffee  bejans.  valued  "at  $1,368  million 
in  ,1950-51-. ''  This  compares  with  imports  of  19<4  million  bags' valued  at 
$869  million  in  1949.-50,  21.0  million  bags  valued  at  $709  million  in  1948*49, 
and  a  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  average  of  13 . 9  "million  bags  valued  at  $l40; 
million,    The  import  valuation  per  pound  increased  from  a  prewar  average 
of  7»6  cents  to  25-5  cents  in  1948-49,  33-9  cents  in  1949-50,  and  48.7  oents 
in  1950-51*   '  ... 

Imports  of  coffee  from  all  major  areas  increased  in  1950-51. 
Imports  .from  South  America  increased  from  15,460,000  bags  in  1949-50 
to  16,293,000  bags  in  1950~51<    Coffee  imports  from  North  America  increased 
from  3,309,000  bags  in  1949-50  to  3,934,000  in  1950-51,  and  imports  from 
Africa  rose  from  584,000  bags  in  1949-50  to  967 ,'00  -  bag's  in  1950-51,. 
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COFFEE:    United  States  imports  of  green  coffee  for  consumption,  1950-51  vith 
comparisons. 


:     | Average 

;    1949-50  2/ 

:    1950-51  2/ 
*  

Origin 

i    1935-39  1/ 
*  . 

:  1948-49 

:  1,000  bags  3/ 

:1,000  bags  37*  1,000  bags  3/ 

:    1,000  bag  .  3 

Horth  America  ""' 

• 

Costa  Eftoa 

i  82 

:  233 

!  184 

:  242 

El  Salvador 

:  538 

i  1,031 

1  955 

:  i,171 

Dominican  Republic 

:  171 

:  160 

:           2  Co 

Guatemala 

:  396 

;  768 

:  815 

:  o04 

Haiti 

:  '  "  ,  88 

:  125 

:          .195  ' 

:  I87 

Honduras 

i              8  .  > 

i            58  . 

1            92  ' 

:  151 

Mexico 

i       ..  ,365 

! :  659 

:  .648 

:  858 

Nicaragua 

:  -  . ■  108 

:  102' 

:  .  251 

:  326 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

:              2  . 

1  7 

:  5 

Other 

:            61  -j 

:         :  '17 

:  2 

:  2 

Total 

:         1.695  . 

:  3,164 

!  3,309 

:  3,934 

South  America 

Brazil 

r        8,279  I 

i  11,765 

:  10,807 

!  11,352 

Colombia 

'>         3,055.  '  : 

:  5,H3 

1  4,281 

1  4,419 

Ecuador 

:             91'  ,'i 

I  113 

•  75 

!  204 

Peru 

:  1 

f          .  21 

r.  15 

Venezuela 

5  282 

:  465 

:  271 

:  302 

Other 

!  12 

2 

:  11 

:  3 

Total 

:  11,720 

17,479 

:  15,460 

:  16,293 

Alrica  ; 

Angola  ! 

1              36  : 

169 

;  225 

1  303 

Belgian  Congo  ! 

;             15  : 

:           117  : 

:       •  119 

!  157 

British  East  Africa, 

:            160  : 

15  : 

:  100 

:  249 

Ethiopia  ...  « 

i  ..            6  : 

49  : 

!  122 

:  200 

French  West.  Africa 

\     ',             3  ! 

f.            9  •• 

;  31 

Portuguese  Guinea-  . 1 

i.  / 
1/ 

:  7 

1  20 

Other  j 

5  : 

i  2 

!  7 

iotai  ; 

220  : 

355  1 

!  584 

:  967 

Asia  « 

Arabian  States  i 

1k  ,  ! 

21  j 

i            19     '  i 

!./.     *  23 
i  4/ 

India  j 

4/  ! 

10  2 

Indonesia  « 

173  : 

1  ; 

5  1 

9 

Other  j 

16  : 

3  ! 

2 

•  V 

203  .  s 

25  ! 

36  : 

32 

Europe  s 

•          60-  '- 

Grand  Total 

13,898  ''  ' 

21,023  ' 

19,389 

21,226 

Total  Value  1,000  $  : 

139,723  : 

708,921  : 

859,358       :1, 368, 485 

1/  Calendar  years.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Bags  of  132.276  pounds  each.  4/  Less  than 
1,000  bags.  ~  -J 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  CensuB 
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The-  relative  importance  of  South  America  and  Asia  as  sources  of  United 
Statesicoffee  supply  has  declined  since  prewar  years,  while  that  of  North 
America  and  Africa  has  increased.    South  America  furnished  84.3  percent 
of  United  States  coffee  imports  in  the  prewar  period,  compared  with  83. 1 
percent  in  1948-49,  79-7  percent  in  1949-50,  and  76.8  percent  in  1950-51. 
Asia  supplied  1»5  percent  of  our  coffee  imports  in  prewar  years  compared 
with  only  0.2  percent  in '1950-51.  '  North  America  supplied  12.2  percent 
of  United  States  coffee  imports  in  the  prewar  period,  15.1  percent  in 
191+8-49,  17.1  percent  in  1949-50,  and  18.5  percent  in  1950-51.  Africa 
furnished  1.6  percent  of  our  coffee  imports  in  prewar  years,  1.7  percent 
in  1948-1+9,  3.0  percent  in  1949-50,  and  4.6  percent  in  1950-51. 

Brazil  alone  supplies  more  than  half  of  the  coffee  imported  into 
the  United  States v    Imports  from  Brazil  increased  from  10,807,000  bags 
,in  1949-50  to  11,352,000  bags  in  1950-51.    Brazil  furnished  59,6  percent 
,of  total  c of foe  imports  into  the  United  States  in  prewar  years,  56. 0 
percent  in  1948-49,  55-7  percent  in  1949-50,  and  53.5  percent  in  1 950-51. 

Total  visible  coffee  stocks  in  the 'United  States  (green  coffee 
inventories  plus  the  green  coffee  equivalent  of  roasted  coffee  in  the 
hands  of  roasters)  were  unofficially  estimated  at  3.8  million  bags  as 
of  June  30,  1951,  compared  with  4.0  million  bags  on  March  31,  1951,  3-2 
million  bags  on  June  30,  1950,  and  3*9  million  bags  on  June  30,  1949. 


..;    .  FATS  AND  OILS 

COLOMBIA  REPORTS 

SERIOUS  LARD  SHORTAGE  l/ 

Colombian  deficit  position  as  a  producer  of  fats  and  oils  currently 
is  accentuated  by  a  serious  shortage  of  lard  throughout  the  country, 
report  E,  Latorre  and  G.  Schuettner,  American  Embassy,  Bogota.  Although 
local  lard  shortages  are  not  unusual,  having  occurred  several  times  in 
1950  and  . in  earlier  yearr  ,  the  present  shortage  is  much  more  general 
and  acute,  having  resulted  in  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  and,  at  times,  the 
virtual  disappearance  of  lard  in  some  markets.    At  the  end  of  May  lard  was 
quoted  at '4.00  pesos  per  pound  ($1.59)  in  th6  Department  of  Choco  and 
tallow  was  being  used  as  a  substitute.  '  r. 

The  current  shortage  has  been  .attributed  to:    (1)  the  fact  that 
oleaginous  raw  mater ia Is  authorized  for  import  by  the  Government  have 
not  all  arrived  at  the  factories;  (2)  restrictive  import  policies 
(importation  of  hog  and  vegetable  lard  is  subject  to  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Government  and  at  present  only  the  cooperatives  and  the  Instituto 
Nacional  de  Abas  tec  imientos-INA -  are  authorized  to  import  fats  and  oils); 
and  (3)  hog  diseases --especially  hog  cholera. 


l/  This  information  from  a  report  just  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  is  more  current  than  the  information  published  on 
Colombia  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FF0  15-51,  June  29,  1951. 
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Hog  lard  production  in  1950  amounted  to  16,350  tons,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates.    Production  in  19^+9  and  19*+8  was  reported  at  15,880 
and  12,270  tons,  respectively,,    Tallow  production  figures  for  1950  are  not 
available,  but  output  in'  19^9  amounted  to  1+2,330  tons/ 

Oleaginous  raw  materials  produced  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Colombia 
are  cottonseed,  sesame,  and  copra.    The  Islands  of  San  Andres  and  Providencia 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  are  the  major  coconut  regions.    Copra  production  in 

1950  is  estimated  at  2,870  tons  compared  with  3,030  tonB  in  19^9.  About 
1,900  tons  of  coconut  oil  were  produced  last  year.    Based  on  1950  imports 
and  production  figures,  it  appears  that  Colombia  would  need  to  produce 
around  22,000  tons  of  copra  for  self-sufficiency. 

In  addition  to  coconut  palms,  Colombia  has  other  oil-producing  palms 
found  in  the  llanos,  the  Amazon  Basin,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,    These  palms 
the  Tamaco  palm,  Palma  de  Vino,  and  Noli,  grow  wild  and  are  exploited  mostly 
by  the  Indian's  in  a  primitive  way.    Thus  the  yield  of  oil  from  the  kernels 
varies  from  20  to  50  percent.    Total  kernel  production  in  19^7  (latest  year 
reported)  was  about  1,670  tons. 

Commercial  cottonseed  production  in  1950  is  estimated  at  18,960  tons, 
a  sizable  increase  from  the  Ik, 620  tons  estimated  for  19^9.    Sesame  produc- 
tion decreased  from  10,130  tons  in  19^9  to  8,270  last  year. 

Peanuts  also  are  becoming  a  source  of  oil  in  Colombia,  but  as  yet  are 
a  minor  source.    Vegetable  oil  production  in  1950  from  the  principal 
indigenous  raw  materials  was  reported  at  10,1+50  tons. 

Consumption  of  oleaginous  raw  materials  in  Colombia,  most  of  which  is 
in  the  form  of  edible  fats  and  oils,  averages  around  5^,890  tons  a  year. 
This  allows    an  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  11.0  pounds*  Colombia 
produces  only  about  26,800  tons,  about  half  of  this  total,  and  depends  upon 
imports  for  the  remainder... 

.   Hog  lard  and  tallow  imports  in  I9U9  amounted  to  6,891  and  1,778  tons, 
respectively.    In  1950,  an  estimated  6,312  tons  of  lard  were  imported;  data 
for  tallow  are  not  available.    Copra  imports  tha  past  year  were. reported 
at  19,800  tons  against  an  estimated  annual  average  import  during  19^+6  to 
19^9  of  10,61+0  tons.    Also  in  1950,  1,984  tons  of  hydrogenated  cottonseed 
oil  were  imported,    The  Government  has  authorized  a  decrease  in  imports  in 

1951  to  16,535  tons  of  copra  and  1,650  tons  of  hydrogenated  oil. 

The  Colombian  Government  during  the  past  year  has  been  encouraging 
the  cultivation  of  soybeans.    An  intensive  campaign  has  been  carried  on  to 
publicize  the  importance  of  soybeans  for  food  and  industrial  uses."  This 
cultivation  is.  still  largely  in  an  experimental  stage.    The  INA  plans  to 
set  up  3  plants  for  the  extraction  of  soybean  oil  and  production  of  soy 
flour.    The  cost  of  one  such  plant,  with  a  production  capacity  of  55 
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tons  every  2k  hours,  is  estimated  at- 900, 000  pesos  ($358;560)«    It  is 
expected  that  these  plants  might  also  be  used  for  extracting  oil  from 
peanuts,  corn,  and  other  products.    Soybeans  may  veil  become  an  important 
source  of  oil  for  Colombia  within  a  few  years  and  contribute  much  toward 
making  the  country  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  edible  oils. 

The  African  oil  palm  also  promises  to  become  a  source  of  oil  in 
Colombia.    Experiments  during  the  last  3  years  indicate  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  area,  where  the  coconut  tree  grows  with  difficulty,  is  excellent 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  African  oil  palm,  which  has  proved  resistant 
to  the  diseases  that  attack  the  coconut  palm,  . 

At  the  present  time  a  new  cooperative,  to  bo  known  as  "Oleaginosa 
de  Colombia,  SCA,",  is  being  formed  in  Barranquilla  with  a  capital  of  3.5 
million  pesos  {$1,4  million).    Its  announced  intention  is  to  develop 
domestic  production  of  oils,  eventually  to  supplant  the  importation  of  raw 
materials.    The  cooperative  will  devote  itself  to  the  developenent  and 
cultivation  of  sesame,  cottonseed,  copra,  almond,  and  hydrogenated  soybean 
oil.    It  plans  later  to  include  fats  and  oils' companies  in  Bogota  and 
Cartagena  and  increase  its  capital  to  5.0  million  pesos  ($2,0  million), 

U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  FATS,  OILS,  AND 
OILSEEDS  SHOW  MARKED  INCREASE 

United  States  imports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1951  totaled  677.2  million  pounds,  oil  equivalent  basis.  This 
was  one-fourth  more  than  receipts  during  the  first  half  of  1950  and 
slightly  over  half  the  1950  total.    Babassu  oil  imports  of  21,8  million 
pounds  showed  the  most  spectacular  gain,  increasing  to  9  times  the  tonnage 
of  the  comparable  period  of  1950  and  20  percent  more  than  last  year's  total 
receipts.    Arrivals  of  5^.8  million  pounds  of  castor  oil,  9,7  million  of 
oiticica  oil,  and  k,k  million  of  rapeseed  oil  were  3  times  the  6-month  1950 
imports,  while  inedible  olive  oil  arrivals  of  3.8  million  pounds  were  double 
last  year's.    Moreover,  castor  oil  imports  were  already  16  percent  larger 
than  the  1950  total.    Important  increases  also  occurred  in  coconut,  palm, 
and  herring  oils,  and  in  copra,  sesame  seed,  and  tucum  kernels, 

In  contrast  to  babassu  and  castor  oils,  babassu  kernel  and  castor  bean 
imports  during  January-June  decreased  from  last  year  by  36  and  25  percent, 
respectively.    Edible  olive  oil  tonnage  was  down  12  percent  from  the  first 
half  of  last  year  while  tung  oil  dropped  almost  50  percent. 
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UNITED  STATES'    Imports  l/  of  specified  hi£3,  oils,  and  oilseeds, 
January-June  1951  with  comparisons 


j  i      Average  "  >,  ,    .  nc.n  n  /     <t  January-June 

Commodity  ,     Unit      ,       1935-39      •  ~       *~9W~2?T'l95r  2?^  ' 

;  j  »  I.'  f 
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Coconut  oil 
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l/  Imports  for  consumption.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Not  separately  classified  in 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation.    4/  Average  of  ler3S  than  5  years.  5/,Rsvised« 
6/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

INDONESIAN  JULY  COPRA 
EXPORTS  REACH  POSTWAR  HIGH 

Exports  of  copra  from  Indonesia  during  July ,1951  totaled  53,910  long  tons 
and  represented  the  largest  monthly  volume  shipped  since  prewar „  Shipments 
were  consigned  to. the  following  countries?    Netherlands- -28,593  tons;  United 
Kingdom--24,317;  and  Western  Germany- -1,000  tons.    January-July  exports  of 
260,590  tons  were  nearly  10  percent  greater  than  the  12-month  1950  total  of 
238,075  tons. 

Copra  purchases  by  the  Copra  Foundation  in  July  amounted  to  41,300  tons 
(East  Indonesia- -35, 400  tons  and  West  Borneo— 5,^00  tons).    Deliveries  to  oil 
mills  in  July  were  2,360  tons.    Copra  purchases  Bi..\d  experts  during  August  were 
forecast  at  approximately  44,000  tons  each. 
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NEW  EDIBLE-OlL  PLANT '  '     •'    ;        "'  , 

OPEilS  III  OLIVIA  ' 

A  new  edible  oil  factory  near  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  was  opened  formally 
on  July  7,  19^1,  according  to  C.E.  Paine,  American  Embassy,  La  Pa.z,  The 
plant  already  had  "been  producing  tinned  edible  oil  from  sunflower  seed  on 
a  small  scale,  trial -run  basis  for  several  months. 

The  plant,  aeried  "Fabrica  de  Aceites"  (Oil  Factory),' is  reported  to 
have  a  production  capacity  of  600  short  tons- of  oil  per  year.  Initial 
output  will  be  limited  to  about  200  tons  annually  by  the  present  level 
of  Bolivian  edible  oilseed  production.    Efforts  are  under  way,  however,  to 
increase  domestic • oilseed  output  to  meet  the  factory's  maximum  capacity 
requirements  of  3 3 00  tons.    Feed  cake/  saleable,  to  the  Cochabamba  dairy 
industry,  will  be  a  principal  by-product  with  production  eventually  expect- 
ed to  amount  to  1,100  tons.    Planned  expansion  if  carried  out,  would  result 
in  production  of  vegetable  shortening,  soap,  linseed  oil,  and  varnishes. 
Sunflower  :seed,>  peanuts,  and  in  smaller  quantities,  flaxseed  and  cottonseed, 
are"  the  raw  materials  expected  to  be  used. 

The  factory. presently  consists  of  7  modern  buildings  on  a  25  acre  plot, 
with  room  for  expansion  as  needed.    Included  are  a  milling  plant  for  grind- 
ing the  seed,  a  crude  oil  plant,  refinery,  warehouse,  office  building, 
toolhouse,  and  6  storage  tanks  of  180-ton  capacity  each.    Most  of 'the  equip- 
ment and  machinery  comes  from  the  United  States. 

The  Minister  of  National  Economy  states  that  with  the  operation  of 
the  factory,  Bolivia  ultimately  will  save  from  $600,000  to  $700,000  per 
year  in  foreign  exchange  expenditures  for  ..imported  edible  oils. 

The  Minister  of  Economy  further  indicates  that  the  Bolivian  Government 
will  take  adequate  measures  to  protect  the  hew  industry.    In  the  past, 
protective  measures  were  usually  in  the  form  of  increased  import  duties 
and  a  prohibition  on  imports  to  the  extent  that 'national  requirements  are 
met  by  local  production.    In  this  instance,  no  potential  loss  to  United 
States  trade  can  be  foreseen,  since  the  bulk  of  Bolivia's  edible  oii 
imports  come  from  Argentina. 

FRENCH  MOROCCO  IMPORTS 
SOYBEAN  OIL  FROM  UNITED  STATES 

French  Moroccan  imports  of  soybean  oil  from  the  United  States  in  the 
first  half  of  1951  have  amounted  to  more"  than  3,300  short  tons,  according 
to  John  H,  Madonne,  American  Consulate- General,  Casablanca,'   Ah  additional 
2,200  tons  of  oil  from  the  new  United  States  crop  is  expected  to  be 
imported  later.  .  .• 

The  purchase  of  American  soybean  oil  by  Moroccan  dealers  was  made 
possible  when  a  credit  of  1.5  million  official  dollars  was  made  available 
to  the  Protectorate  by  metropolitan  France.    The  low -cost  oil  from  the 
United  States  will  be  sold  to  the  consuming  public,  and  the  profits  from 
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these  sales  will  "be  turned  over  to  firms  in  the  sardine  canning  industry. 
The  firms,  because  they  had  purchased .  substantial  quantities  of  high-cost 
oil  early  in  1951  prior  to  the  sharp  decline  in  world  prices  for  oils  and 
oilseeds,  are  having  financial  difficulties, 

PARAGUAY'S  VEGETABLE  OIL 

PRODUCTION  INCREASES  IN  1951      •  ;  1 

Paraguay's  total  production  of  vegetable  oils  in  1951  is  estimated  at 
11,370  short  tons,  or  an  increase  of  '66  percent  from  last  year  when  6,850 
tons  were  produced,  according  to  William  F0  Lebus,  American. Embassy, 
Asuncion.    Approximately  80  percent  of  the  1951  output  consists  of  industrial 
oils --palm,  palm  kernel,  tung. and  castor --of  which  the" greater  portion  is 
available  for  export.    Edible  oils ---cottonseed  and  peanut — make  up  the 
remaining  quantity,  and  these  are  consumed  domestically. 

The  two  principal  sources  of  edible  oils  in  Paraguay  are  cottonseed 
and  peanuts,  which  sources  usually  supply  that  country  with  about  85  percent 
of  its  domestic  requirements.    Present  estimates  are  that  1,970  tons  of  oil 
will  be  pressed  from  the  19*750  tons  of  commercial  cottonseed  obtained  from 
the  1951 'cotton  harvest.    This  is  a  considerable  decline  from  the  1950  out- 
put of  2,650  tons  of  oil  from  26,460  tons  of  seed.    Peanut  oil  production 
of  about  390  tons  from  around    1,280  tons  of  unshelled  nuts,  also  represent- 
ed a  decline  in  production  from  the  previous  year  when  470  tons  of  oil  were 
produced, 

The  principal  development  in  the  field  of  edible  oils  in  Paraguay  has 
been  the  revision  of  the  schedule  of  prices  paid  for  cottonseed  and  peanut 
oils,  effective  at  the  end  of  1950,    During  1 950  identical  prices  were  paid 
for  both  refined  cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil  in  spite  of  the  fact  "that 
higher  production  costs  left  the  producer  of  peanut  oil  practically  no 
margin  of  profit.    Under  the  revised  price  structure,  cottonseed  oil,  as  of 
mid-July  1951,  sold  at  the  mill  for  1,501  guarantee  per  kilogram  (U.S.  $226.95 
per  short  ton),  whereas  peanut  oil  sold  for  3*50  guaranies  ($529,20), 

Since  1937  there  has  been  no  authorized  exportation  of  edible  oils  from 
Paraguay  because  efforts  are  being  made  to  make  the  country  self-sufficient 
in  this  respect.    Unless  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  prevent  it,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  goal  can  be  realized  during  1952, 

Production  of  industrial  oils  in  Paraguay  in  1951  is  expected  to 
approximate  9,000  tons,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  1^0  percent  from  the 
1950  output  of  3,730  tons.    The  estimated  production  for  1951  includes 
1,650  tons  of  palm  oil,  4,130  tons  of  palm  kernel  oil,  2,430  tons  of  tung 
oil  and  800  tons  of  castor  oil.    Output  of  palm  kernel  oil"  alone  increased 
more  than  300  percent  from  1950,  while  palm,  tung,  and  castor  oil  indicated 
respective  increases  of  114,  86,  and  20  percent,    Greater  price  incentives 
and  favorable  climatic  conditions  were  contributing  factors  towards  the 
sharp  increase  in  industrial  oil  output. 
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With  the  exception  of  about  1,30Q  tons  of  palm  kernel  oil  and  kOO  tons 
of  palm  oil  which  are  consumed  annually  by  the  domestic  soap  industry, 
Paraguay's  industrial  oils  are  available  for  export. 

Under  the  provisions  of  legislation,  effective  March  5,  1951,  relating 
to  government  controlled  export  valuations,  prices  of  industrial  oils  during 
April -June  1951,  f.o,b.,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  were  as  follows;  tung 
oil—U.S,  $858  per  metric  ton  ($778  per  short  ton);  palm  oil--$556  ($504); 
castor  0U--J707  ($61+1),    In  order  that  the  export  price  of  Paraguayan 
castor  oil  might  conform  more  closely'to  the  world  market  price,  the  export 
valuations  in  July  have  been  set  at  $61+1  per  metric  ton  ($582),    Where-  • 
payment  is  made  in  United  States  currency  the  applicable  conversion  rate 
is  9  guaranies  per  dollar;  however,  an  export  tax  of  33  percent  is  levied 
against  all  such  saleB, 

In  view  of  the  increased  world  demand  and  with  adequate , f inane ial  . 
returns  to  the  exporter,  producer,  and  farmer,  it  is  considered  quite, 
likely  that  the  production  of  industrial  oils  in  Paraguay  will  expand  as 
rapidly  as  the  availability  of  the  raw  material  will  permit," 

V  'COTTON',  AMD  OTHER  FIBER 

ITALIAN  COTTON  IMPORTS 
INCREASE  SOMEWHAT 

Italian  imports  of  raw  cotton  during  the. 8  months,  August-March 
1950-51,  totaled  607,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  somewhat  above  the 
573,000  bales  imported  during  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  season, 
according  to  Joseph  E,  WJ.edenmayer,  Consul,  American  Consulate  General, 
Milan,    Imports  from  the  United  States  were  down  considerably,  amounting 
to  only  305,000  bales  in  the  first  8  months  of  1950-51,  compared  with 
kh(i,000  bales  in  the  same  period  of  19I+9-50,  ,  Although  import  statistics 
are  not  yet  available,  533,000  bales  have  been  charged  against  the  alloca- 
tion to  Italy  under  United  States  export  control  during  the  1950-51  season. 
Increased  amounts  of  cotton  were  imported  during  1950-51 .^rom  Esypt, 
Pakistan,  Mexico,  and  Turkey,  compared  to  1949-50. 

Cotton  spindles  in  operation  in  Italy  in  May  1951  totaled  5,205,000, 
just  3  percent  above  the  5,061,000  active  spindles  in  the  same  month  of 
1950.    In  May  1951,  there  were  127,000  active  looms,  while  in  May  1950, 
slightly  more  than  12^,000  looms  were  in  operation,  an  increase  of  2 
percent.    With  this  small  increase  in  active  equipment  consumption  of  raw 
cotton  by  the  Italian  textile  mills  during  the  10-month  period,  August-May 
1950-51,  totaled  805,000  bales,  less  than  1  percent  more  than  the  800,000 
bales  consumed  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  season. 
Consumption  of  United  States  cotton  dropped  sharply,-  however,  forming  only 
60  percent  of  total  cotton  consumed  during  the  first  10  months  of  1950-51, 
while  it  composed  77  percent  of  the  total  consumption  during  the  same 
period  of  19^9 "50, 
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ITALY:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
average  1934-38;  annual  1947-48,  1948-49, 
1 949-50;  August -March  1949-50  and  1950-51 

(Equivalent  bales  of  500 'pounds  gross) 


Country 

'  Average 
i  1934-52 

J.  PC 

;  19VM8; 

Brazil  

United  States, , 

:  24 
i       "  416 
!  126 

92 

M              3  ! 

2/        1  ' 

5/         14  i 
28  : 

:       102  s 
1      225  : 
r      198  : 
'2/92  : 
8  : 

'     §/  i 

r          0  : 
12  : 

Turkey. , . e . . , 0 . • 

Total  ,  j 

704  : 

637  : 

August,,  L 


1948-49 


82 

573 

99 
48 

9 
49 
1 

20 

"HBT 


1949-50 


1 

634 

94 

6 
0 

33 
0 

39 
"807" 


.August  -March 


1949-50 


1 

446 

74 
6 

0 

23 
0 

23 


573 


1950-51  1; 


0 

305 
115 

3/  46 
0 

42 
4o 

52 
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years  prior  to  1936-37.  5/  Calendar  years  prior  to  1937-38.  6/  If  any, 
included  in  "other  countries," 


Statist ica  del  Commercio  con  L'Es t ero 

While  there  was  little  change  in  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Italy  there 
was  some  increase  in  the  use  of  rayon  staple.    Of  the  total  fiber  consumed  dur- 
ing the  first  5  months  of '1950,  about  85  percent  was  ootton,  with  8  percent 
rayon  staple.    This  compared  with  only  80  percent  cotton  and  15  percent  rayon 
staple  in  the  first  5  months  of  1951. 

The  increase  in  imports  during  1950-51  and  the  relative  stability  of 
domestic  consumption  improved  the  Italian  stock  position  considerably,  On 
December  31,  1950,  total  mill  stocks  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  300,000  bales, 
while  on  March  31*  1951,  the  mills  had  more  than  340,000  bales  on  hand.  Daring 
this  period,  stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  increased  from  78,000  balos  to  90,000, 
and  United  States  cotton  on  hand  rose  from  143,000  to  169,000  bales. 

1951-52  COTTON 
CROP  IN  MEXICO 

The  1951-52  cotton  crop  in  Mexico  is  currently  estimated  at  1,270,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross),  or  about  13  percent  above  the  1,120,000  bales  produced  in' 
1950-51.    Area  planted  to  cotton  during  the  current  season  is  estimated  slightly 
above  2  million  acres,  an  increase  of  7  percent  over. the  1,875,000  acres  harvested 
in  the  previous  season. 

Prospects  for  the  crop  in  a  part  of  the  Matamoros  region  are  below  average 
due  to  the  lack  of  rain  from  May  27  through  June  25.    During  the  latter  part  of 
this  dry  period,  approximately  10,000  bales  of  cotton  per  day  were  lost  because 
of  the  lack  of  moisture.    Originally,  over  a  million  acres  were  planted  to 
cotton  in  this  area  this  year,  but  adverse  weather  conditions  permitted  only 
about  740,000  acres  to  survive,  somewhat  less  than  the  790,000  acres  harvested 
in  1950-51. 
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With  picking  having  become  general  in  late  July,  about  a  month  later  than 
usual,  production  in  1951-52  is  forecast  at  280,000  bales,  considerably 
below  the  355,000  bales  harvested  in  1950-51.    A  total  of  26  new  gins 
had  been  installed  in  recent  months  in  the  area  to  handle  the  anticipated 
increase  in  production. 

Offsetting  the  poor  crop  prospects  in  the  Matamoros  region  in  the 
east  is  the  favorable  outlook  along  the  weBt  coast  of  Mexico  in  the  states 
of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  where  the  largest  increase  in  Mexican  cotton  acreage 
has  occurred,  from  161,000  in  1950-51  to  280,000  in  the  current  season* 
Conservative  production  estimates  place  the  crop  at  about  190,000  bales, 
compared  with  100,000  bales  in  the  previous  season*    Increased  mechanization 
and  insect  control,  combined  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  are 
contributing  factors  to  this  expansion.    An  oil  mill  and  cotton  compress 
are  under  construction  near  Guaymas,  Sonora,  and  they  will  assist  in 
the  marketing  of  the  cotton  crop. 

Although  planting  was  delayed  about  a  month  in  the  Mexicali  area 
because  of  oool  weather,  the  crop  appears  in  satisfactory  condition  at 
present.    Water  remains  a  problem  with  some  difficulty  experienced  in 
irrigating  the  expanded  cotton  acreage.    Production  is  expected  to  be 
above  the  1950-51  crop  of  225,000  bales,  reaching  255,000  or  higher.  The 
cotton  crop  in  the  Laguna  area  around  Torreon  is  in  good  condition, 
following  a  poor  beginning.    It  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  above  last 
year's  crop  of  29^,000  bales,  producing  between  305,000  and  335,000  bales. 

Prices  of  Mexican  cotton  declined  from  the  equivalent  of  51.57  U.S, 
cents  a  pound  for  Middling  15/l6  inch  cotton  on  May  31  to  35.69  cents  on 
August  lo,  including  the  export  tax,  which  was  reduced  from  almost  12 
cents  a  pound  to  about  6  cents  effective  July  k.    This  is  only  slightly 
above,  the '34,1^8  cents  a  pound  quoted  for  similar  type  cotton  in  the  United 
States  on  August  16.    In  some  foreign  countries,  Mexican  cotton  is  now 
being  offered  at  prices  even  with  United  States  cotton  of  similar'  quality. 
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COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS  -        '    ■  ■    '"'  •  • 

OF  WORLD  NARXETS  '  -         -     *-  r  •  '        •'  '  'V     -:  ■ 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  world  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in. certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf-port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Narket  location,  '  Date' 
kind,  and  quality      °  1951 


Unit  of 
weight 


Unit  of 
currency , 


Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


Equivalent  U.S. 
cents  per  pound 

Export 
Spot     :  and 
quo-    '  inter- 
tation"  mediate 
taxes 


Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  Good  

Ashmouni ,  FGF  . :. 

Karnakj  Good.  

Karnak,  FGF.  .■  . . . ; 

Bombay 

Jarila,  Fine  

Broach  Vijay,  Fine... 
Karachi  • 

4F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine.. 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine. . 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B  

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  3-1/2.. 

Tan-Tuis ,  Type  5  •  • .  • .  • 

Pima ,  Type'  1  

Recife 

Hata,  Type  4  

Sertao,  Tj-pe  5  

Sertao,  Type  4  

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  c>,,.. 
Torreon 

Riddling,  15/16"  

H  ou  s  t  o  n  -0  a  1  v  c  s  t  o  n  - ! T  e w  : 

Orleans  av .  1  fid .  1 5  /l 6 "  : 


8-23 

tr 


8-22 
it 

H 

8-23 

8-21 
11 

tt 

8-23 


sKantar 

:  99.05  lbs. 

.      11  "•' 

-j  .11 

.  -  H 

:  Candy 
:  784  lbs. 
■  " 

:Naund 

:  82.28  lbs. 
:  11 
.  ti 

Metric  ton 
:  2204.6  lbs, 
:Sp,  quintal 
s  101  .A  lbs.. 


;Arroba 

:  33,07  lbs. 
it 

11 


;Sp.  quintal 
:  101.4  lbs. 


:  Pound 


Tallari 
11 

n 

it 


Rupee 
it 


125,00    :  72,41 
(not  auoted) 
175.56 ;  t  101.67 
(not  quoted) 


:1/  770.00- 
:1/  840.00 

:  104.50 

1  108.50 
:  109.50 


•.20.50 
'22.36 

38.31 
39.78 

40.15 


Peso       : 2/8000.  00  72,:58 


Sol 
tt 

11 


,ruzeiro : 
11 


477.00, 
457.00' 
640.OO 


31.46 

'30.H 
42.21 


380.00    :  62.52 
(not  quoted) 
400.00 


Feso 
Cent 


294.00 
250.00 

xxxxx 


65. 81 
48.37 
28.52 
34.86 


2.95 
2.95 


21.30 
21.30 

23.09 
23,09 
23,09 

6.77 

8.69 
7.35  • 
8.33 

2.4f  ad 
valorem 


3.0':'  ad 
valor en 
6.01 


Quotations  of  foreign  ma 
posts  abroad.  U.S.  quot 
1/  Ceiling  price . 
2/  Nominal. 


rkets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
ations  from  designated  soot  markets. 
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LATE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  Page  188) 
The  recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  has 
reportedly  been  brought  under  control,.    The  Joint  Mexican -United 
States  Commission  indicates  that  all  infected  animals  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  disinfection  throughout  the  entire  guarantined 
zone  is  progressing  rapidly.    Daily  inspection  of  animals  in 
adjoining  herds  will  continue  for  at  least  15  days. 


